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Cincinnati, Octroser, 18809. 


THE CONDUCTOR’S BATON, 


INSCRIBED TO P, S, GILMORE, 


Enchantment sleeps within the wand that wakens 
Music from silence! Soft the echoes throng, 

Sighing through dreams, they float in pageant spiendid, 
While Minnesingers crowd the Hall of Song. 


High on her cliff the loreli is singing, 
Bright flows the Rhinegold in the evening mild; 
Swift on the night winds rides the weird Walkuere, 
Or grim Erl-Koenig woos the sobbing child. 


Waves the white wand! The cloudless summer heavens, 
All sown with stars, in softened glory shine ; 

Sweet notes, like pearls, and dropping dew are stealing — 
** Moonlight Sonata ’’—harmony divine ! 


Now slow and solemn chants the ‘‘ Miserere,”’ 
In prayer, in pathos deep a funeral knell ; 

Hark! from his tower the Troubadour, the captive, 
Rings out a brave heart’s passionate farewell. 


The wizard wand awakes the crashing thunder, 
Keen flashes tear through clouds of blackest doom ; 
Deep under-notes of fear repeat in wonder 
Storm tones that sternly bode Tannhauser’s doom, 


Now sad, now tender, floats the song of Mignon, 
Or in dim aisles faint bells for vesper ring ; 

On sighing winds come strange and heavenly voices, 
As in a dream we hear the angels sing. 


O magic wand! What vistas bloom in beauty! 
How many an hour of joy canst though bestow ! 
Nor may this flower—one little flower of tribute 
So soon to fade—tell half the thanks we owe. 
M. P. 
or 


SOME CURIOUS MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
FRANK LINSTOW WHITE. 


™* XTRAORDINARY musical instruments of any kind have 
Y always interested me, and that from the time even when, as 
a youngster, I watched, open-mouthed, the performances of 





The Musical Visitor. 


smi and trying to produce upon them an imitation of the village 
chimes. When the smith discovered him he had the horse-shoes 
suspended from the roof by cords, and was banging away at them 
| with an iron rod. The boy was assisted in his musical studies, and 
| in time became famous. 

| Francois Joseph Gossec, who from early childhood showed much 
| taste and talent for music, is said to have made for himself a fiddle 
lout of a sadot,* with strings of horse-hair. It is known, too, that 
| John Bunyan, while in prison, made a flute out of the leg of a stool. 
Of course, whenever the turnkey came to carry off the instrument, it 
| was quickly replaced in the chair, and became a harmless stool-leg 





| again.f 


Gossec was, however, not the only possessor of a ‘‘sabot-fiddle,’ 


| for Paganini had one as well. This was also a ‘‘ home-made ”’ instru- 


| gave the proceeds of the concert, two thousand francs, to the 


| tin violin that Viotti owned. 
| along the Champs Elysees, discovered a blind beggar playing upon 


ment, and its illustrious maker performed upon it at a concert in 
Paris, in 1832. His object was to help the lover of Nicette, a poor 
country girl who had waited upon him during his illness, and “ often 
cheered him up in hours of sadness." The young man had drawn a 
bad number in the proscription, and was to be put into the army. 
Fifteen hundred francs would purchase a substitute, and Paganini 





lighted girl. Besides this, he bade her sell the “ violin,’’ which she 
did, realizing a handsome sum. 

An instrument as odd, in its way, as these wooden shoes, was the 
He and Marie Langle, while walking 


|a violin made of tin-plate, which Viotti at once decided to purchase, 


| been made by his nephew, a tinker’s apprentice 


| crowd. 
| around the old man’s hat, and met with a hearty response 


| at least the double for it.”’ 


The old man, on being interrogated, said that the instrument had 
Viotti offered him 
twenty francs for it, and took it out of his hands to try it. He pro- 
duced some very extraordinary effects upon it, and soon attracted a 
Langle, perceiving this, took advantage of it by passing 
But now 
the blind fiddler would not part with his instrument for the stipulated 
amount. ‘‘I did not know it was so good,” said he; ‘‘ I ought to have 
* Viotti,” says Phipson, “ never received 
a more genuine compliment, and he did not hesitate to give the old 
man two pieces of gold instead of one, and then immediately retired 
from the spot."" This tin fiddle, by the way, when sold after Viotti's 
death with his other effects, realized but a few shillings 

In the Aunsigewerbemuseum at Berlin there was exhibited last year 


|a violin of burned clay, more interesting, to be sure, from a technical 
| than from an artistic standpoint. However, experiments have shown 


| 


that its tone is strong and melodious, although perhaps somewhat hard 
if heard very near by. The instrument, by the way, is not unique, as 
some thirty have come from the same factory, that of Ludwig Rohr 
mann at Krauschwitz near Muskau. Several of these clay fiddles 
have been played upon at various times in concerts, with success. 
Yet it is still questionable whether these instruments will gain a last 
ing place in music. It might be noted, too, that in the museum at 


some negro minstrels on coffee-pots, cigar-boxes, cow-bells, tumblers, | Rouen two similar violins, of an older date, and decorated in colors, 


and other like unusual and uncanny instruments. 


instruments, with the hope that they may prove of some interest to 
them. 


me in this connection a good story, told of Rossini. A poor artist 
called on him one day to inform him that he had arranged the prayer 


from ‘ Moses" for the “‘ Musical Glasses," and asked permission to | 


play it for the composer. Rossini good-humoredly consented, and 
on the appointed day the poor fellow arrived with his “tools.’’ He 
set his glasses, made the necessary puddles, turned up his sleeves 
and began, Rossini listening resignedly from the sofa on which he 
had ensconced himself. In the middle of the 45th variation or so, 
a friend was shown in, who had some important news. The com- 
poser beckoned him to his side, and whispered: ‘I shall only be too 
glad to hear what news you have brought me—afres gue ce monsieur 
aura fini de rinser ma priere !"’* 

In the study of musical biography we not unfrequently meet with 
cases where musicians were driven, from some cause or another, to 
the extreme of having to manufacture their own instruments. There 
was little John Davy, for instance, who, having become inspired by 
hearing his uncle play on the violoncello, gratified his musical pro- 
clivities by pilfering all the horse-shoes he could from a neighboring 


* “After this gentleman has finished rinsing my prayer.” 


| 


| 
| 





are shown as a great rarity. 


ing oft-related little anecdote. The instrument referred to is the 
“‘ serpent,”’ so called from its peculiar form. When Handel heard it 
‘Vat de 


ay; but it be not de serbent dat setuced Eve.” 

And now, with the reader's permission, | shall branch off some 
what, for I want to say a word about cannons. Experimenting 
individuals have succeeded in producing more or less music from 
articles which were originally intended for anything but musical in 
struments. But one could hardly fancy anything more diametrically 
opposed than this instrument of war, in ks destined use, to the pro- 
duction of the soothing charm that music is said to have. Yet it isa 
well-known fact that cannons have been used in concerts at various 
times. Sarti, it is said, was the first one to put them to such a use 
At a concert in St, Petersburg, in 1778, he employed various cannons 
“to deepen the bass at given times.” For this “ happy thought’ he 
was raised into the nobility by Catharine II. In 1791, the French gave 
a concert in Paris, at which a large chorus sang the “ Marseillaise’’ to 
a martial accompaniment of drums, trumpets, and a dozen pieces of 
artillery. The effect was hardly what was expected, for the audience, 
fearing a coup d'etat, was seized by a panic, and all took to their heels 


* A wooden shoe, worn by French peasants 
+ This flute is said to be still in existence 
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Cannons were also used on several other occasions in Europe, and, 
I think, even more frequently in this country. Mr. Patrick Sarsfield 
Gilmore has on various occasions, like Sarti of old, ‘‘ deepened the 
bass"’ by having pieces of artillery bang away at given times. 

Speaking of articles that were perverted from their original uses 
and made to serve as musical instruments, I should like to mention 
one other. That is the salt-box, littlke known at present, I fancy. 
Scheelcher, in his ‘‘ Life of Handel,”’ tells us that “ the sa//-box, which 
clowns and jugglers used as an instrument, was a common salt-box, 
inside of which the air was beaten with a little stick. It was also used 
in rough music.” William Thomas Parke, speaking of a concert 
that took place in the house of a certain Mr. Baumgarten, in 1779, 
relates that ‘Sir Thomas Cave, a country baronet, who I presume 
ranked as a musical amateur, performed a solo on a curiously carved 
and finely gilded salt-box; and though its tone was not more sweet 
or varied than that produced by the shovel and brush of a May-day 
chimney-sweep, he nevertheless came off famously.” 

The preceding extract is taken from Parke’s memoirs, an amusing 
book on the whole, although one might do well not to depend wholly 
on it as an authority. And since I have wandered quite far from my 
subject by this time, here’s another anecdote from Parke’s book, even 
more irrelevant than the first. It seems that at one time it was fash- 
ionable for the distinguished patrons of Drury Lane Theater to sit in 
the orchestra. The eminent painter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, found this 
a very convenient position, as he was extremely deaf. On one occa- 
sion, a loquacious young sailor was sitting in the pit with a country youth 
‘‘ showing off, as he imagined, between the acts, by explaining to his 
companion the names, not too correctly, of the different instruments 
played on by the band.” Sir Joshua was sitting in his usual place 
in the orchestra, with his ear-trumpet, and the sailor, in answer to 
his inate’s question, ‘‘ What instrument is that ?’’ replied, ‘‘O, that’s a 
newly invented trumpet blown by the ear.”’ 





MUSIC IN ENGLAND, 


{From our Regular Correspondent. ] 
LONDON, SEPT. 20, 1889. 
THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 
HIS celebration commenced on the 3d inst. with “ Elijah,” con- 
cerning which it is only necessary to say that Mr. Barrington 
Foote essayed the part of the prophet, the other artists being 


Madame Albani, Misses Anna Williams and Hilda Wilson and Mr. 
Lloyd. In the evening, at the Shire Hall, was produced 





HERR SITT’S VIOLIN CONCERTO 


in A minor, which was entirely new to this country. Even the com- 
poser’s name is here practically unknown, and the program furnished 
no particulars of either the musician or his work. The program like- 
wise comprised Dr. Mackenzie's “‘ Dream of Jubal,” conducted by 
the composer, and 


MISS ELLICOTT’S ‘‘ ELYSIUM.” 


The cantata is based upon the well-known poem by Mrs. Hemans, and 
is remarkable for the beauty of its melodies and for refinement rather 
than for any special exercise of power, which in such a work would 
be practically out of place. The orchestration, in which the excessive 
brass and percussion are quite unnecessary, well deserves to be re- 
written, or perhaps still better, the work might’be performed with 
pianoforte accompaniment only. The cantata is almost entirely for 
chorus, interrupted from time to time by a soprano soloist whose prin- 
cipal song, the graceful “‘ But they of whose abode,” was admirably 
delivered by Miss Anna Williams. On the 4th inst. Dr. Parry’s 
“Judith”’ and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater"’ were performed in the 
morning, and at the evening service in the cathedral, before an enor- 
mous audience of 3,500 people, the first two parts of Haydn's “ Crea- 
tion "’ were given, with Madame Albani as chief vocalist, and 


MR. WILLIAMS’ “‘ BETHANY” 


was produced. The model adopted by Mr. Bennett, the compiler 
of the libretto, is a modification of that used by Sebastian Bach 
and other Church cantata composers of the past. The narrative 
of the supper at Bethany, where Martha served and Lazafus sat 
at meat, and where also Mary annointed the Savior’s- feet with 
spikenard, and where the avarice of Judas was rebuked by Christ, 
is told in a series of contralto recitatives, each verse being followed 
by solos or choruses commenting or reflecting upon the text. These 
comments are for the most part written in the form uf hymn verses, 
one at least of which (although not so acknowledged) has ob- 
viously been borrowed from a hymn by Dr. Neale. A libretto of this 
character does not give the composer special scope to demonstrate 


the dramatic side of his genius. Mr. Williams’ music is accordingly 
for the most part of a devotional order, and, as the cantata is avow- 
edly written for use in the ordinary services of the Church, the com- 
poser has likewise wisely been satisfied to secure his best effects with- 
out any pretentious display of mere scholarship. The earlier portions 
of ‘‘ Bethany "'—including an opening chorus, a chorale, a tenor solo 
and chorus, and a hymn sung by the vocal quartet and chorus—are 
inferior to much that follows. The interest, however, increases at a 
devotional soprano air, “All that I have is Thine, my Lord,” which, 
as sung in her very happiest manner by Madame Albani, created an 
obvious sensation in an edifice in which applause was, of course, for- 
bidden. Equally admirable is the chorus, ‘The Poor,O man of 
sorrows !"’ sung at first antiphonally by male and female choristers, 
and finally in eight-part harmony without accompaniment. Still 
better is the “ Litany "’ chorus “ By the good that Thou hast wrought,” 
with its beautiful refrain “‘ Blessed Saviour stay.” A brief orchestral 
interlude of no great significance, typifying the sleep of our Lord, 
leads to the final chorus. Here the Savior's sufferings, betrayal, 
scourging, and execution are foreshadowed in a series of choral reci- 
tatives, which are followed by an extended chorus, in which the com- 
poser, having more dramatic materials to go upon, allows himself a 
freer hand.: On the evening of the 5th inst. the program included 
the “Golden Legend,”’ directed by the composer, who also (in the 
morning) conducted in the cathedral his 


‘* PRODIGAL SON.” 


A gap of seventeen years divides the two works, the earlier of which 
was written for the Worcester Festival when the composer was twenty- 
nine, while the cantata is an effort of his maturity. “ The Prodigal 
Son” illustrates the change which has during the past twenty years 
taken place in our methods of composition. Some of the airs in the 
oratorio of 1869, preceded by their regulation recitatives, and full of 
those verbal reiterations which were in fashion when the present gen- 
eration were young, even now seem almost passing out of date. “ The 
Prodigal Son,"’ moreover, contains the inevitable unaccompanied 
quartet—a beautiful example of four-part harmony set to the text from 
the psalm ‘‘ The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a contrite heart” 
‘—and besides many fugal passages, an extended and admirably 
written fugue to the words, ‘‘O that men would therefore praise the 
Lord for his goodness Far more interesting was it to observe that 
even at a period when his only operatic efforts had been ‘Cox and 
Box "’ and the ‘‘ Contrabandista,” and eight years before the produc- 
tion of ‘‘ The Sorcerer,” Sir Arthur Sullivan's talent lay strongly in 
the direction of the quaint and the dramatic. This is notably the case 
in regard to the thoroughly characteristic tenor solo, ‘I will arise and 
go to my Father,” originally entrusted to Mr. Sims Reeves, but which 
Mr. Lloyd now sang so magnificently; the “‘ Revel’’ chorus, sung 
while the Prodigal is squandering his patrimony; and the brief but 
dramatic duet in which the utterances of the returned penitent are so 
dramatically mingled with the affectionate welcome from his father. 
The program likewise included M. Gounod's popular “ St. Cecilia” 
mass, Spohr's “Last Judgment,”” and Sir Arthur Sullivan's “In 
Memoriam "’ overture, written on the death of the composer's father, 
in 1866, and originally produced at the Norwich Festival of that year. 
That the effect of this fine work was greatly enhanced by the sur- 
roundings of a place of worship, and with the organ to join in the 
chorale, need hardly be said. The festival closed on the 6th inst. 
with “ Messiah,” and a gratuitous service at which the “ Lobgesang” 
was performed. 

The total attendance was 13,458 against 11,507 three years ago; and 
the total collections from the public 512/. 3s. against 449/. 16s. 8d. 
There was, however, a falling off in attendance at both “ Messiah” 
and “ Elijah.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


A six weeks’ season of Italian opera under Signor Lago will take 
place at Covent Garden before Christmas. 

Otto Hegner’s London recitals will commence October 2d with an 
orchestral concert at St. James’ Hall. The Sarasate concerts will start 
October 19th, Novello's November 5th, Henschel’s November 14th, 
Ballad November 2oth, and the Halle Orchestral November 22d. 

The report is now confirmed that Sir Arthur Sullivan will, towards 
the end of the year, start on a serious opera to a libretto by Mr. Julian 
Sturges, intended for Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s new theater in Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 

Sir John Stainer has resolved to found a teaching school in con- 
nection with Oxford University. The classes will in during the 
ensuing term, and to Dr. Roberts, of Magdalen, will allo the 
class of harmony; to the Rev. Dr. Mee that of counterpoint; Mr. 
Charles Harford Lloyd, composition ; Mr. James Taylor, pianoforte ; 
and Mr. Hadow, analysis. It is also probable that Mr. john Farmer 
will have a class, the whole being officially directed by Sir John 
Stainer, who as an Oxford resident is taking a great personal interest 
in the progress of music in the university. 
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The next Bristol Festival will be held in October, 1890. This is| upon and arrange their marriages themselves? Jt seemed incredi- 
one year before the usual time, and that date has been adopted in| ble. They did not see why good girls might not do all that, but it 
order not to clash with the Birmingham Festival of 1891, although | would not be thought of in France. In fact, nice girls in France 
Bristol will still come more or less into conflict with the festivals at | could not marry at all unless they had a “ portion " (dot). Men they 
Worcester, Hanley, and Norwich. Sir Charles Halle has been re-| would marry would not have them, and men that would marry them 
elected conductor, and will, consequently, bring to Bristol his Man-|they would not have. I expatiated upon the self-reliance of our 
chester orchestra. One of the works already accepted is Dr. Hubert | girls—how young people married when they fell in love, and of their 
Parry's “ Judith.” A sort of a minor festival will be held at Bristol | happy married lives. I grew eloquent in very ungrammatical French 
late in the present year, the first program including the “‘ Midsummer | on the advantages of our ways, and volunteered a good deal of in- 
Night's Dream " music and a miscellaneous concert, and the second | formation as to probable results if they were in America instead of 
M. Gounod's “ Mors et Vita,’’ with a new and improved English ver-|in France. I would think of something to say that I thought would 
sion to be sung in the English tongue. | interest them, and then see if I could say it, not realizing the full 

a the works announced for the second season of the Wands-| signification that it might bear to their minds. In fact, it did not 
worth Philharmonic Society is ‘‘ Mozart’s Mass, No. 12." Fictions | seem as if the kind of French | was speaking could mean much of 
die hard, but, inasmuch as the large majority of Mozartian authori- | anything, but I should have been considerably astonished if I could 
ties are agreed that the so-called “ Twelfth Mass "’ is spurious, it seems | have known then how I was making America, and especially New 
a pity that the name of Mozart should be still attached to it. Whether | York, appear to them the veritable land of promise. This feeling 
the work was written by Muller, or whether it was a concoction by | grew stronger as we became better acquainted. 

Zulehner, which many authorities seem inclined to think, there is| 1 sometimes saw them at their copying in the Louvre, but, mindful 
hardly a single eminent musician who now believes that the ‘“* Twelfth of the proprieties as there regarded, never accosted them while they 
Mass ""—or at any rate any portion of it than the “Cum Sancto/were at their work. I was not much of a judge of painting, but 
Spiritu "’—to be by Mozart himself. what they did seemed to me good, Adéle, the older sister, was ex- 
—=> + eo | ceptionally fine looking, the younger something of an invalid, and 
|the good heart of the former was constantly shown in her tender 

DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XII. |care of her less favored sister. I admired Adéle greatly, and if I 
- |thought of some sentence like ‘I think you would do well in your 

(All rights reserved. } profession in New York,” or, “‘ You would not be long in America 


M Y stay in Paris was just before the famous coup d'état of Louis | without marrying,” I would say it as best I could, thinking mainly 








Napoleon. He was then simply President, but there was a of its construction and very little of its meaning; and this was not 
half-concealed anxiety in the community lest they might be | insincerity—what I said was true enough, but I should have made 


on the eve of some outbreak or calamity, as indeed they were. } some further modification of my sentences if I could have foreseen 
When the fourth of July came, six of us Americans decided to | what they would lead to. . S 
make a day of it in honor of the fatherland. We went outto En-| To finish this little story I shail have to transfer the scene to New 


ghien, a pretty suburb a few miles from Paris, and celebrated in va- York, then I will return and finish the account of my Paris visit. I 
rious ways, much to our enjoyment and somewhat to the surprise of | had not been long at home when the coup d'efat took place. A few 
the natives. We came home for dinner at five o'clock, and then weeks after that I received a letter from Adéle, saying that they had 
adjourned to the parlor for a grand wind-up. We made speeches | lost nearly all their little property, and that there was then nothing 
and sang songs—the “Star-Spangled Banner,” ‘‘ America,”’ and for them to do in France—that their only hope now was America, 
whatever else we could think of that would be appropriate. At | which, from my representation, was exactly the place for them to go 
last I started “‘ The Marseillaise’—‘‘ Ye sons of freedom, wake to to. She said she should go first alone, and when she had established 
glory,” etc. I had not proceeded far when good Madame Maffit, | herself, her sister would join her. She wrote to me because | was 
our landlady, came rushing in. ‘‘O, gentlemen, stop, I beg of you,” | the only person in America that she knew—would write again when 
she said; *‘a crowd is collecting in the street—the gendarmes will she had decided what ship to go in, and then would tell me when I 
come —my house will be ruined: ”" and she flew to the windows, | might expect her. There was a situation! I had told her I thought 
which had been open, and shut them violently. “Oh, we are only | she would do well in New York, but I could not know. How | de- 
celebrating our American Independence,” one of us said. “ Well, spised then that conversational mode of learning Frenc h. I wrote 
we are not independent enough yet to sing ‘ The Marseillaise,’"’ she her at once that perhaps I had been extravagant in my praises of my 
answered. | native land—that I did not know enough about painting to be sure 

That song had been interdicted some time before, and although | of her success—that in our conversations the wish had been the 
France was then nominally a Republic, the Government was still | father of the thought, etc., etc. But she never received that letter. 
afraid of its effect upon that inflammable people. An old officer, | Before it reached the other side she had started. She had written 
who had served under the first Napoleon, and had been decorated | me again about when to expect her. Then I set about making in- 
by the great Emperor himself, was one of Madame Maffit’s board-| quiries and pore a On all sides they said, “If she is a good 
ers. He went down to the street, and in some way induced the | artist she will succeed ; it all depends on that. She can be profitably 
crowd to disperse. Our landlady assured us that if we had contin- | employed either in teaching or in painting pictures, if she is really 
ued five minutes longer, we might have had to make our explana-] competent.” As I did not know whether she answered that descrip- 
tions at the “‘ Préfecture '’—an ending to our celebration that we cer- tion or not, I was naturally anxious, but the next thing was to get a 


tainly should not have enjoyed, | pleasant home for her. We were still at the boarding-house where 
In pursuance of my plan to improve myself all I could in the| my family had stayed during my absence. It was, however, full, 
much to our regret, for my wife was now deeply interested in the 


; French language, I entered into conversation with the natives when- 
ever I had an opportunity. The first Napoleon's old soldiers were | ne ] 

always to be found in the parks and gardens on pleasant days. They | for her near by, and not knowing what condition her finances would 
had nothing to do, and were always ready for a talk as soon as they | be in at first, assumed all necessary responsibility. 
found I was an American. One word about “‘ Le grand Empereur,” | In due time I received a note from a little French hotel in Murray 
whose memory they worshiped, was enough to set them off, and | Street: “I have arrived; please come for me.’’ I went at once, and 
much practice their garrulous enthusiasm gave me, both in listening | found her none the worse for her voyage. I took her first to see my 
to rapid utterances and in framing questions to bring them out. | wife. The two had heard much of each other, but, as one could 
But my most important opportunities in this way were in the par-| speak no English and the other no French, their meeting was ex- 
lor of our “‘ Pension,” where all the household assembled for a while ceedingly amusing. They smiled sweetly on each other, and said 
after dinner. I talked a good deal with two sisters from Metz, whose | all sorts of pleasant and complimentary things, which | interpreted 
business it was to copy pictures in the Louvre and other galleries, }to the best of my ability. I believe my wife did manage to say 
mostly for the pte of the provinces. A pretty romance came | ‘‘thank you" in French for some gloves that Mademoiselle had 
from this acquaintance, which is worth relating. brought her. Then we all went to the boarding-place that had been 
They were intensely interested in all I could tell them of America, | arranged for her. She was much pleased with it, and the landlady 
about which their ignorance was surprising. Was New York in| was evidently much prepossessed in favor of her new lodger. Next 
North or South America? was “La Nouvelle Orléans” near New| we went to the Spingler Institute, where I introduced her to the 
York? were there many white people? had we to be constantly on | French teacher, who was a French lady, and to Mr. and Mrs. Ab- 
our guard against the Indians? etc. They were greatly interested | bott. In a day or two she was introduced to the wife of one of the 
in the daguerreot pes of my wife and children (there were no photo- | most distinguished physicians of New York, a Swiss lady from one 
graphs then), and utterly astonished at my description of American of the French-speaking cantons, and by her to some other impor- 
social life. Could it be possible that a young lady could go to a con- | tant people of the city. Everybody was delighted with her grace and 
cert or to the theater alone with a young man, or receive him at her | beauty, and she was a good artist. Some pictures that she brought 
home without the presence of a third person? Did théy decide| with her were exhibited in Williams & Stevens’ window (they were 


success of my new frofégée. However, I found a very pleasant place 
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the great picture-sellers of New York then), and were much ad 
mired. She began by teaching and painting some portraits, and in 
avery short time was fully occupied. It proved that she brought 
some money with her, but she would not have needed any assistance 
if she had not, for she was soon in receipt of a larger income than 
she had ever enjoyed in France. She sent for her sister in a few 
weeks, but the younger lady, who was still in delicate health, found 
our climate so uncongenial that she soon returned to France. 

And now for the denouement. The second year after Miss Adéle’s 
arrival a rich Fifth Avenue family, with whom she was a great fa- 
vorite, invited her to spend the summer with them at the White 
Mountains. There a wealthy gentleman from Cuba fell in Jove with 
her, and in the autumn they were married. A year afterward I re- 
ceived a letter from her, filled with praises of her beautiful boy, and 
calling down blessings upon my head as the cause, to some extent, 
of her happiness. So ihe conversational mode of improving in 
French did not turn out so badly after all. At all events, it was per- 
mitted that the promises I made in so careless and unthinking a 
fashion should all be fulfilled. G. F. R. 


———————qu““80©D- ee — 


MUSIL AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR. 


BE TAUGHT BY THOSE WHO ARE NOT SINGERS. 


HOW IT MAY 
4@ys(HE great purpose of our schools is to fit our children for good 
“Ke citizenship. One of the most important elements of a good 

citizen is his moral character. 

Every means should be employed which has for its object the 
strengthening of the child's moral character. 

The mental is largely developed through the eye, and those means 
through which form is distinguished; while the moral is abstract, 
and must be reached through the ear and those means which bear 
upon the sensibilities and emotions. 

Music appeals directly to our moral natures through our hearts 
and sensibilities. 

The employment of songs in our schools of proper compass for 
the child-voice, accompanied by words of good moral tone, embody- 
ing patriotism, love for home and love for humanity, cannot fail to 
accomplish much in giving to the child those sentiments which be- 
long to every good citizen. 

Some object to music being put in the public schools, upon the 
ground that it is not practical. Surely that which gives happiness 
and comfort, inculcating good sentiments, should be called practical. 
If the song is of value in the church and social circle to enliven the 
mind and give pleasure to the heart, why will it not do the same for 
the child in the school-room ? 

Through the proper study of music there comes a discipline of 
mind and body that is most valuable. The a//en/ion must be given 
to the position of the note upon the staff, the sound which that posi- 
tion of the scale represents must be thought, then the voice used to 
express that thought, while the ear judges the correctness with which 
the voice does its work of representing the tone. In all this there is 
close mental discipline. 

Singing, when well done, and not carried to excess, affects favor- 
ably the distinct hearing, the health of throat and lungs, the stature 
and carriage of the body, preserves quick perception and the re- 
tentive memory of childhood, besides being a great source’of pleas- 
ure to self and others in social life. 

The education of a people is not complete unless training be given 
in those branches which pertain directly to social life, for man is a 


social and not a solitary being, and he needs cultivation in those | 


tastes and sympathies which will fit him for association with his kind. 

How may music be taught by those who are not singers ? 

To those teachers who have no ear for music to such a degree as 
not to be able to distinguish different sounds, I have no instruction 
to give, unless it be to seek other employment in which there is no 
use for the ear. If they cannot tell a goose from a mocking-bird, 
“Old Hundred” from *‘ Hail Columbia,” or even distinguish be- 
tween the different sounds of the major scale, they are hopeless 
cases, and should not be allowed to remain in the school-room to 
teach any subject. 

Those who can distinguish sounds, but cannot reproduce them, 
will always find some boys or girls in their classes who can sing the 
major scale. These can do all the singing necessary to be done by 
way of illustration in giving instruction in music. How should a 
teacher begin the work of instruction in music ? 

First—Thorough practice in the major scale, so that the various in- 
tervals may be made by the class, and individually, with ease. 

Second—The value of the different notes. 

Third—Thorough practice in time and accent. 








Fourth—Meaning of the staff and reading and singing from the 
same, using the ‘‘ movable do”’ system. 

Fifth—Values of rests. 

Thorough exercise and practice should be given on all the above 
points. A certain kind of work should accompany the drill, and 
that is rote singing, in which familiar airs are taught with well- 
selected and appropriate words, which in themselves make the soul 
expand in its reaching out toward a better manhood. 

D. 5S. KELLEY. 


CHURCH-SONG IN DENMARK, 
GREAT influence which tended powerfully to promote the 
Reformation in Denmark was the revival of church-song. 
The part which Rome assigns to her people in her public 
worship is silence; their voices raised in praise are never heard. If 
hymns are ever sung under the gorgeous roofs of her temples, it is 
by her clerical choirs alone; and even these hymns are uttered in a 
dead language, which fails, of course, to reach the understandings 
or to awaken the hearts of the people. The Reformation broke the 
long and deep silence which had reigned in Christendom, Wherever 
it advanced it was amid the sounds of melody and praise. Nowhere 
was it more so than in Denmark. The early ballad-poetry of that 
country is among the noblest in Europe. But the poetic muse had 
long slumbered there ; the Reformation awoke it to a new life. The 
assemblies of the Protestants were far too deeply moved to be con- 
tent as mere spectators, like men at a pantomime, of the worship 
celebrated in their sanctuaries; they demanded a vehicle for those 
deep emotions of soul which the Gospel had awakened within them. 
This was no mere revival of the poetic taste; it was no mere refine- 
ment of the musical ear; it was the natural outburst of those fresh, 
warm and holy feelings to which the grand truths of the Gospel had 
given birth, and which, like all deep and strong emotions, struggled 
to utter themselves in song. The first to move in this matter was 
Nicolaus Martin. This Reformer had the honor to be the first to 
carry the light of the Gaspel to many places in Schonen. He had 
studied the writings of Luther, and “drunk his fill of the Word,” 
and yearned to lead others to the same living fountain. The inhab- 
itants of Malmo, in 1527, invited him to preach the Gospel to them. 
He obeyed the summons, and held his first meeting on the Ist of 
June, in a meadow outside the walls of the city. The people, after 
listening to the Gospel of God's glorious grace, wished to vent their 
feelings in praise; but there existed nothing in the Danish tongue fit 
to be used on such an occasion. They proposed that the Latin can- 
ticles which the priests sang in the temples should be translated into 
Danish. Martin, with the help of John Spandemager, who after- 
ward became pastor of Lund, in Schonen, and who “ labored assid- 
uously for more than thirty years in the vineyard of the Lord,” 
translated several of the sacred hymns of Germany into the tongue 
of the people, which, being printed and published at Malmo, formed 
the first hymn-book of the Reformed Church of Denmark.— Casse/’s 
History of Protestantism. 


POLISH MUSIC. 


OLISH national music conforms in part to the tonality prevail- 
i” ing in modern art-music—that is, to our major and minor 

© modes; in part, however, it reminds one of other tonalities— 
for instance, of that of the medizval church modes, and of that or 
those prevalent in the music of the Hungarians, Wallachians, and 
other peoples of that quarter. The melodic progression, not always 
immediate, of an augmented fourth and major seventh, occurs fre- 
quently, and that of an augmented second occasionally. Skips of a 
third after or before one or more steps of a second are very com- 
mon. In connection with these skips of a third may be mentioned 
that one meets with melodies evidently based ona scale with a de- 
gree less than our major and minor scales, having in one place a 
step of a third instead of a second. The opening and the closing 
note stand often to each other in the relation of a second, sometimes 
also of a seventh. The numerous peculiarities to be met with in 
Polish folk-music with regard to melodic progression are not likely 
to be reducible to one tonality, or a simple system of tonalities. 
Time and district of origin have much to do with the formal charac- 
ter of the melodies. And besides political, social and local influ- 
ences, direct musical ones—the medizval church music, eastern sec- 
|ular music, etc.—have to be taken into account. Of most Polish 
melodies it may be said that they are as capricious as they are 
piquant. Any attempt to harmonize them according to our tonal 
system must end in failure. Many of them would, indeed, be spoiled 
by any kind of harmony, being essentially melodic, not outgrowths 





of harmony.—/. Miecks's “‘ Life of Chopin.” 























CARLYLE ON THE OPERA, 





i posed of operatic conventions in a very summary style. 
co “Music,” he wrote, ‘ has for a long time past been avowedly 
mad, divorced from sense and fact, and runs about now as an open 
Bedlamite, for a good many generations back, bragging that she has 
nothing to do with sense and fact, but with fiction and Selirium only; 
and stares, with unaffected amazement, not able to suppress an ele- 
gant blast of witty laughter, at my suggesting the odd fact toher. Of 
the Haymarket Opera my account in fee is this: Lustres, candelabra, 
painting, gilding at discretion; a hall as of the Caliph Alraschid, or 
him that commanded the slaves of the lamp—a hall as if fitted up by 
the genii regardless of expense. Upholstery and the outlay of human 
capital could do no more. Artists, too, as they are called, have been 
got together from the ends of the world, regardless likewise of ex- 
pense, to do dancing and singing, some of them even genuine in their 
craft. One singer in particular, called Colletti, or some such name, 
seemed to me by the cast of his face, by the tones of his voice, by his 
general bearing, as far as I could read it, to be a man of deep and 
ardent sensibilities, of delicate intention, great sympathies, originally 
an almost poetic soul, or a man of genius, as we call it, stamped by 
nature as capable of far other work than squalling here like a blind 
Samson, to make the Philistines sport. Nay, all of them had apti- 
tudes, perhaps of a distinguished kind, and must, by their own and 
other people's labor, have got a training equal or superior in toilsome- 
ness, earnest assiduity, and patient travail, to what breeds men to the 
most arduous trades. I speak not of kings, grandees, or the like show- 
figures; but few soldiers, judges, men of letters, can have had such 
pains taken withthem. The very ballet-girls, with their muslia saucers 
round them, were perhaps little short of miraculous, whirling and 
spinning there in strange mad vortexes, and then suddenly fixing 
motionless, each upon her left or right great toe, with the other leg 
stretched out at an angle of ninety degrees, as if there had been sud- 
denly pricked into the floor, by one of their points, a pair, or rather a 
multitudinous cohort of mad, restlessly jumping, and clipping scissors, 
and so bidden there rest, with opened blades, and stand still, in the 
devil's name. A truly notable motion—marvelous, almost miracu- 
lous, were not the people there so used to it; motion peculiar to the 
opera ; perhaps the ugliest, and surely one of the most difficult ever 
taught a female in this world. Nature abhors it; but art does at least 
admit it to border on the impossible. One little Cerito, or Taglioni 
the Second, that night when I was there, went bounding from the 
floor as if she had been made of india rubber, or filled with hydrogen 
gas, and contrived by positive levity to bolt through the ceiling ; per- 
haps neither Semiramis nor Catherine had bred herself so carefully. 
Such talent, and such martyrdom of training, gathered from the four 
winds, was now here to do its feat and be paid for it—regardless of 
expense indeed. The purse of Fortunatus seemed to have opened 
itself, and the divers cost of musical sound and rhythmic motion was 
welcomed with an explosion of all the magnificences which the 
other arts, fine and coarse, could achieve. For you are to think of 
some Rossini or Bellini in the rear of it, too, to say nothing of the 
Stanfields, and hosts of scene-painters, machinists, engineers, and 
enterprisers; fit to have taken Gibraltar, written the history of Eng- 
land, or reduced Ireland to industrial regiments, had they so set their 
minds to it. Alas! and of all these notable or noticeable human 
talents, and excellent perseverances, and energies, backed by mount- 
ains of wealth, and led by the divine art of music and rhythm, vouch- 
safed by Heaven to them and us, what was to be the issue here this 
evening? An hour's amusement, not amusing either, but wearisome 
and dreary, to a high-dizened select populace of male and female 
persons, who seemed to me not worth much amusing. Could any 
one have pealed into their hearts one true thought, and glimpse of 
self-vision! High-dizened, most expensive persons, aristocracy so 
called, or best of the world. beware, beware, what proofs you are 
giving here of betterness and bestness. And then the salutary pang 
of conscience in reply. ‘A select populace with money in its purse, 
and drilled a little by the posture-maker. Good heavens! if that were 
what, here and everywhere in “God's creation,” Iam. And a world 
all dying, because | am and show myself to be, and to have long 
been, even that. John, the carriage—the carriage, swift! Let me go 
home in silence, to reflection, perhaps to sackcloth and ashes!’ This, 
and not amusement, would have profited these persons. Amusement 
at any rate they did not get from Euterpe and Melpomene. These 
two Muses, sent for regardless of expense; I could see were but the 
vehicle of a kind of service, which I judged to be Paphian rather. 
Young beauties of both sexes used their opera-glasses, you could no- 
lice, not entirely for looking at the stage. And it must be owned, the 
light in this explosion of all the upholsteries, and the human fine arts 
and coarse, was magical, and made your fair one an Armida, if you 
liked her better so. Nay, certain old improper females (of quality) 
in their rouge and jewel, even these looked some reminiscence of 


TOF R. CARLYLE, when he once made a visit to the Opera, dis- | 











































































enchantment, and I saw this and the other lean domestic dandy, with 
icy smile on his old worn face, this and the other Marquis Singede- 
lomme, Prince Mahogany, or the like foreign dignitary, tripping into 
the boxes of the said females, grinning there awhile, with dyed mous- 
tachios, and Macassar oil graciosity, and then tripping out again ; and, 
in fact, I perceived that Colletti and Cerito, and the rhythmic arts, 
were a mere accompaniment here. Wonderful to see, and sad if you 
had eyes. Do but think of it. Cleopatra threw pearls into her drink, 
in mere waste, which was reckoned foolish of her. But here had the 
modern aristocracy of men brought the divinest of its arts, heavenly 
music itself, and piling all the upholsteries and ingenuities that other 
human art could do, had lighted them into a bonfire to illuminate an 
hour's flirtation of Singedelomme, Mahogany, and these improper 
persons. Never in nature had I seen such a waste before. Oh! Col- 
letti, you whose inborn melody, once of kindred, as'I judged, to ‘the 
melodies eternal,’ might have valiantly weeded out this and the other 
false thing from the ways of men, and made a bit of God's creation 
more melodious—they have purchased you away from that, chained 
you to the wheel of Prince Mahogany’s chariot, and here you make 
sport for a Macassar Singedelomme, and his improper females past 
the prime of life. Wretched spiritual nigger, oh! if you had some 
genius, and were not a mere born nigger, with appetite for pumpkin, 
should you have entered such a lot? I lament for you beyond all 
other expenses. Other expenses are light; you are the Cleopatra's 
pearl that should not have been thrown into Mahogany’s claret-cup. 
And Rossini, too, and Mozart, and Bellini, oh Heavens! when | think 
that Music, too, is condemned to be mad, and to burn herself to this 
end on such a funeral pile, your celestial Opera-house grows dark and 


infernal to me.” 
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NATIONAL AIRS AND NATIONAL INSTRUMENTS. 


T would be difficult to find a country without some kind of popu- 
lar music, but it is a fact not comprehended why some nations 
have, by the aid of science, developed national schools of music, 

like France, Italy, Germany, while others, like Russia, Spain, above 

all, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, never get beyond national ballads. 

For this no obvious reason presents itself, and the fact is strongly 
emphasized by the old popular forms running side by side with the 
new scientific forms of modern music without losing their distinctive 
features. 

Mr. Ap Thomas tells us that the Welsh harper, to this day, pre- 
serves his ancient customs. Now, as of old, he may be seen, as soon 
as the sun rises, in the large oak chair, which ever stands at the en 
trance of the tidy Welsh inn, welcoming the weary traveler, or solac- 
ing friends never weary of listening to the national melodies. 

The primitive nature of the bagpipes would seem to need no com 
ment, but, although the bagpipes play many national tunes, they are 
not the only national instruments of Scotland. Up to the sixteenth 
century the harp was the national instrument of both Ireland and 
Scotland, and their melodies showed great uniformity. The bagpipes 
were not really Scotch, but the French “ cornemuse,” and superseded 
the harp in Scotland during the period of Mary Stuart, who attempted 
to graft on Scotland foreign customs. 

But the “‘cornemuse’’ of southern France is, perhaps, the most 
striking instance of the way primitive national music may continue 
wholly uninfluenced by modern culture. The ‘“ cornemuse” has 
formed the key-note of all really national French music, and “ corne 
muse "’ forms of melody are not only to be found in the modern popu 
lar French ballads, but abound in the operas of Auber and Gounod ; 
yet the ‘“‘cornemuse”’ itself remains unchanged, nor are its melodies 
ever varied in the direction of modern music. For the most part, 
they are all made by the wood-cutters in the great forests. The tunes 
are handed down from generation to generation, and there has been 
no change in their structure for centuries. 

In France the schools of music have appropriated the rude popular 
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elements (as a point du depart), which, nevertheless, have not lost 
all their primitive simplicity. 
In Italy the same phenomenon is witnessed, only the connection 


between the Aruzzi mountaineer, with his pipe stuck into an inflated 
goatskin, and the Italian opera is less obvious than between the 
“cornemuse” player and modern French song. 

In Germany, however, where music has attained its highest and 
most truly national development, the rude element will soon have 
reached the vanishing point, the old melody of the mountain and vale 
has received a new setting, and the Swiss hurdy-gurdy is probably the 
last remnant of barbarism to be found in the direction of Germany. 

But what shall be said of the national music of England and 
America?- Do we meet it in the organ grinder? But he is not Eng- 
lish, nor even American, but a foreigner, who gives us the national 
airs under protest, which are interspersed with airs from “ Casta 
Diva” and the “ Carnival of Venice.’'—E. A, BRYANT, in American 
Musician. 
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WE have received three notices from English 
papers in regard to the performance in England 


of ‘* Building the Temple.” It seems to be fol- 


lowing ‘‘ Under the Palms” there, and doing 
good work. We think it would be hard to find 
a more interesting or profitable Sunday School 
entertainment, 


Most encouraging reports still come to us of 
the interest of church choirs in the music of 
the VisiToR. 
everything else, and letters from choir leaders, 


We aim to be practical, above 


saying that everything we print is made avail- 
able by them for church use, is'a good indica- 
All 


our writers are practical men; their experience 


tion of what we are trying to accomplish. 


comes from actual work with choirs and choir- 
singers, and our effort will still be to procure 
the best for our subscribers that our money and 
the composer’s talent can provide. 


Our good friend, S. H. Lightner, in a recent 
address on musical education, well said that 
the principles of good teaching apply to music 
as well as to other subjects of instruction, 
Present but one new thing ata time, and see 
that it is mastered before introducing another. 
Each new subject requires so much practice 
that the teacher’s greatest difficulty lies in 
planning variety to keep up the interest, while 
at the same time he direets effort to the end 
desired. Unless the pupils relish the practice 
the results will be disappointing, The dull 
must be stimulated and the weak encouraged. 
The brightest and best pupils require little of 
the teacher’s effort; they will learn anyhow. 
Do not be discouraged because you cannot see 
We cannot see that a child is 
physically larger day by day. 


rapid progress. 
As by years of 
breathing, eating, sleeping, exercising and en- 
joying the child comes to the full stature of a 
man, so by years of wise instruction and right 
practice the tyro in music may become an ac- 
eomplished musician. 








Our fondness for unison singing by chorus 
choirs and congregations is well known. We 
are pleased, therefore, to see the idea taken up 
by others. A British contemporary, in speak- 
ing of this subject, says: ‘*In congregational 
singing the essential conditions for ensuring a 
correct, pure harmony are wanting, and are 
Would it not be wise 
then to discourage as far as possible the singing 
of any harmony by the congregation?” A 
learned writer has observed: “ The cultivation 
of good unison’ congregational singing will 
probably be one of the features of future church 
music; and such singing would open up new 
possibilities with regard to the use of our church 
orgays as accompanying mediums, not to add 
new effects of contrast between a massive con- 
gregational unison and the vocal harmonies of 
trained choirs,” 


moreover unattainable, 


Mr. Ovip MusIn, the distinguished musi- 
cian, has announced his intention of becoming 
an American citizen, and has taken out his 
papers for that purpose, In a recent interview 
in Paris he said: ** Music has made marvelous 
progress during the last five years. The Ameri- 
During my 
five years of concertizing throughout the coun- 
try F have found the public, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, fond of the highest class of mu- 


cans are a very musical people. 


sic. On this score I am convinced that Ameri- 
can are ahead of European audiences. 
charmed with America to such an extent that I 
am very proud to say that I have taken out my 
naturalization papers, and I take great pleasure 


I am 


in mentioning this fact to my European friends, 
The people generally know what good music is. 
They appreciate it and encourage it in a sub- 
stantial manner. It is a mistake to think that 
men-metropolitan audiences want lighter music- 


al pabulum. In the smaller cities requests are 


, many for Wagner and Mendelssohn as well as 


the Beethoven concerto. Before many years 
America will be known as belonging to the 
great musical nations of the world,” 

THE New York 7 rzbune, in reviewing the 
late musical season, says that, financially, there 
was but little health in the last American mu- 
sical season, yet this fact has not prevented the 
managers from planning a campaign fer 1889- 
go of vaster dimensions than our history has to 
disclose. This does not seem to be logical, but 
thoughtful observers long ago quit looking for 
logic in the conduct of opera and theater man- 
agers. Like these venturesome persons, they 
have come to consider the business of catering 
to the amusement or entertainment of the pub- 
lic as a speculation, governed, if at all, by cer- 
tain laws of chance which are past finding out, 
and in any event unworthy of study as being 
in their nature unstable. 

The fact is that managers, operatic managers 
in particular, are the victims of a habit which 
seizes upon men in the same manner that the 
vices of drinking, smoking or gambling enslave 
them. And this habit is incurable so long as 
the victim can procure the wherewithal to 
gratify it. Operatic history tells of a manager 
in London who got himself into King’s Bench 











Prison through devetion to his enterprise, 
Once there, like Boethius, he found consola- 
tion in philosophy, He discoursed on the 
wisdom and kindness of a law which provided 
so proper a place as his prison for the protec- 
tion of a manager against the importunities of 
bis singers, as well as for the protection of the 
public against a man whose unfitness to be at 
large was demonstrated by his undertaking to 
manage an establishment devoted to the per- 
formance of Italian operas. But his doctrines, 
so obviously sound, found no disciples, and, if 
we mistake not, he continued to manage his 
enterprise from within the walls of Fleet 
Prison, 

WE have often had a feeling similar to that 
expressed by Mr, Edison in the following par- 
agraph, but fearing that we were alone in the 
matter have laid low, as the boy said. Mr. 
Edison has forever ruined his reputation With 
a certain set of alleged art critics, but we con- 
fidently believe he expresses a very prevailing 
but suppressed opinion. He has sound sense 
enough to declare that the “old masters’” 
works are not nearly so finely executed as those 
of the modern painters. The Glode says that 
what he says about them will send cold shivers 
undulating down the backs of those amiable 
gentlemen called ‘‘ connoisseurs.” ‘I like 
modern pictures,” says Mr, Edison, ‘‘ as much 
as I dislike the antique stuff. I think nothing 
of the pictures in the Louvre. Antique stuff! 
Wretched old things!” The words fit the 
pictures well. Many have secretly thought so, 
but few have had the boldness to proclaim their 
heretical opinions to the world, Is not Mr. 
Edison right in this matter? What is there in 
the works of these ‘‘old masters”’ to inspire 
veneration and fabulous prices? The coloring, 
to be sure, is superbly mellow beyond anything 
that modern art has been able to obtain; but 
the mellowness results solely from age, and is 
not really the work of the ‘‘old masters,” The 
drawing and perspective are almost uniformly 
bad. ‘* Wretched old things!” Edison calls 
them, and not without reason. If any modern 
artist should paint such pictures as they were 
before age had softened their tints, he could 
not get a chance to show them in any respect- 
able art exhibition. One by one the idols fall. 
It has been the fashion to revere the “ old mas- 
ters’? (who were really old daubers), and we 
suppose it will continue to be the fashion for 
some time to come. But there are few among 
their professed worshipers who do not know in 
their inmost hearts that the works of the old 
masters are mostly ‘‘ wretched stuff.” 





WHEN Mr, Bellamy’s Golden Age arrives, we 
shall expect that among the wonderful changes 
from present ways and means will be the habits 
and methods of music teachers. Musical no- 
menclature and definitions will then be reduced 
to an exact science, and the misty mazes and 
indefiniteness which now prevail will be made 
clear and straight. Just now things are very 
much mixed; as much so, indeed, as became 
verious relics of old Mr. Spark’s matrimonial 
ventures after an attempt to gather them to- 
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gether in one final resting place. After Sparks 
had removed the different deceased wives to the 
new family burial ground he discovered that 
he had mixed them up somewhat, and so, being 
a just and truthful man, he placed upon the 
monument erected to their memory the follow- 
ing remarkable notice: 

Here lies the body of Sarah and possibly a 
portion of Maria Sparks; also that of Hannah 
and probably that of Jane. 

Below was this verse : 

For Gateh aon ks fies buried ‘here, 
ga in some perplexing manner " 
With Jane, Maria and parts of Hannah. 





SPEAKING of tombstones recalls to our minds 
a visit of great interest we made last 4th of July 
to the old churchyard of Sekonnett (R. I), now 
called Little Compton. Our attention was first 
called to a granite monument erected in 1882, 
on the front of which was inserted or paneled 
in an old blue slate stone bearing this inscrip- 
tion : 


y 
Here lieth the bod 
of Elizabeth Papodie, 


e st, 
who died May y ,* 
1717, and in the 4 
year of her age. 
On the north side of the monument is the 


following : 
Elizabeth Pabodie, 
Th Pigmeeue Pi ri 
e ou ms, 
‘ian Alden 
Pracilla Mullen, 
The first White Woman 
Born in America. 
On the south side is the following poetic in, 
scription : 
A bud from Plymouth’s Mayflower springs, 
Traumplanted here to live and » Ann _ 


Her memory ever sweet and young, 
The centuries guard within this tomb. 


The next of interest was the tomb of Colonel 
Benjamin Church, known to fame by his brav- 
ery in King Philip’s and other Indian wars, and 
who Arnold, in his State History, writes was 
the first English settler in what is now Little 
Compton, The inscription, upon which the 
tooth of time is seemingly encroaching, and 
which should be carefully guarded by some his- 
toric society, reads thus: 


Col. Benjamin Church, 
died Jan. 17, J 71, 
78 years of age. 


Alice, his wife, rests by his side—‘‘died J 
71,73 years of age.” The most ancient date 
we noticed was thai on the stone of Mary Price, 
she having died in 1698. 

Our Mr, John Church is a descendant of Col. 
Benj. Church, and a large part of Little Comp- 
ton has been in the possession of the family 
since the time of the colonel’s settlement there 
until now. It was the editor’s good fortune to 
spend a few days this summer at Little Comp- 
ton by the sea, partaking of the hospitality of 
Mr. Church and his charming daughter who 
spend the summers there at the palatial family 
mansion. It need hardly be said that our visit 
was one long to be remembered, 





_A series of Irish ballad concerts is to be 

, “ie thro hout the Western States under the 
irection of Mr. M. J, Murphy, who had 
charge of the Ludwig concerts last season. 
Miss Inez Carusi, the harpist, will be an 
attraction of the entertainment. 





Shams. 


** There are tricks in all trades but ours” the 
tradesman is fond of saying. In these latter 





days the saying needs modification and exten- | 


sion. There are tricks and shams in all trades 
and all professions. This is a broad and rather 
severe statement, but, nevertheless, it seems to 
be warranted by the facts. 

This sweeping assertion must necessarily in- 
clude the musical profession as well as the mu- 
sic trade. Let us look at a few of the shams 


in both. 
There is the $350 organ which a private cir- 


cular sent to all obtainable addresses offers as a 
special favor for $30, ‘‘just to introduce it.” It 
is needless to say that those who sell pianos 
and organs on this genorous plan have noth- 
ing to offer the public that is worth even the 
$30 which they kindly offer to accept in ex- 
change for their boxes. 

Then there is the ‘‘ cheap ”’ music man, whose 
editions are dear even if given away, but who 
sells “to you”’ at such figures as to suggest a 
doubt as to his coming honestly by the goods. 

Then there is the professional sham, who 
charges extravagant prices for lessons, and is 
not able to give a suitable return either in ideas 
or information. There are many most excellent 
people who are easily deceived by large de- 
mands upon their purses. If charges are high 
it must needs follow that the instruction must 
be good. It should be, of course, but it is not 
so always. There are many worthy teachers 
who deserve the highest return in money for 
the help they are able to give their pupils, who 
teach them many things besides music, both by 
precept and example. All honor to such. It 
is because of these that the shams flourish also, 
for a little time. All good things and people 
have their worthless imitations, This is the 
homage that vice pays to virtue, and we sup- 
pose the thing is inevitable in this world. 

He is a sham who discovers nothing good in 
anything that does not smack of foreign shores. 
If it has the flavor of the Atlantic upon it, it is 
a sufficient recommendation. Some see no 
good in any music that does not bear the name 
of Bach or Beethoven. Some ignore everything 
published by living composers. Music to such 
must be by dead men, and the deader the men 
the better the music. The composer to be ac- 
ceptable must be decomposing. A music title 
in good plain English gives this specimen of 
sham the hysterics, and he capers about with a 
disgust and dismay upon his countenance only 
equaled by that expressed by the passengers of 
a channel boat in a stormy sea. Poor fool! 

Then there is the sham composer, who is 
ashamed of his native tongue, and who puts all 
the titles of his ‘‘ works ”’ into execrable French 
or German, We have already expatiated on 
this sort of sham, and will, therefore, for the 
present, give him a rest. 

Shall we speak of the sham teachers who 
watch the hands of the clock more than the 
hands of their pupils; who care more for col- 
lecting the tuition than for the tuition itself? 
These are the veriest shams, and a disgrace to 
the profession to which in some way they have 
become attached. 


R. 
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But the sifting process is always going on. 
The false is deceptive but for a little while. 
The brilliancy soon fades. The brass asserts it- 
The doctrine of the survival of 
The wheat and the 


self ere long. 
the fittest is a true one. 
chaff will be separated at last. 


City Wotes. 


T. J. Sullivan is on hand for autumn work, 
looking the picture of health. He is one of 
Cincinnati’s favorite singers and teachers. 


Mr. Geo. Magrath has returned to his duties 
at Miss Baur’s Conservatory of Music after 
climbing the Eiffel Tower, and making a gen- 
eral tour of Europe. 


Mr. J. M. F. Snodgrass has returned from an 
extended trip through Michigan, with voice 
entirely recovered. He can now be found at 
his rooms, 166 West Ninth Street. 


Mr. Waugh Lauder, the Canadian musician, 
has taken charge of the music in the Ohio Con- 
servatory of Music, which has teaching rooms 
at Walnut Hills, Germantown and Middletown. 


Bush Foley has begun editing novelties for 
the Apollo Club. Two new and exquisite pieces 
for male voices, designed for the next concert 
of the club, are now going through the press of 
The John Church Co. 


The musical world suffers a serious loss in 
the death of Dr. Louis Maas, who died at his 
home in Jamaica Plains, Sept. 18th. Dr. Maas 
was taken ill in Paris, and died ten days after 
reaching home, He was born in Weisbaden in 


1852, 


The College of Music announces full classes 
in all departments, and enlarged facilities for 
instruction, We hope that in the rivalry which 
necessarily must exist between the various in 
stitutions and classes in this city, the high 
standard which has hitherto been maintained 
will not be lowered. 


Subscription books are still open for the Sym- 
phony Concerts. They may be found at all the 
music and book stores, and it is desirable that 
they be filled at as early a date as possible. 
Cincinnatians should give this enterprise their 
hearty support, as it is one worthy of it, and, 
moreover, is a Aome affair in which all should 
take pride, and to which all should lend a hand. 


Mr. Ballenberg’s Sunday concerts are to be 
resumed Oct. 20th. The Cincinnati Orchestra 
will give its choicest programs. We believe 
these concerts, as conducted by Mr. Ballenberg, 
to be in the interest of good morals, law and 
order. They are not for a moment to be classed 
with the beer-guzzling Sunday concerts for 
which our city has been notorious, and they 
should have the hearty support of all interested 
in good music and good order, 


The opening ceremonies of the Auditorium 
in Chicago in December next promise to be an 
event of unusual importance in that city. Re- 
cently Manager Mildred Adams was in New 
York and had an interview with Henry E, Ab- 
bey in regard to some of the arrangements. 
Mme. Patti will be the only soloist at the inaugu- 
ration, and on that occasion she will, in her own 
inimitable way, sing “‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
The most energetic action is being taken on the 
part of all concerned to make the event con- 
spicuously important. The President and the 
members of his Cabinet have been invited to be 
present, and a number of the Governors of the 
different States have signified their willingness 
to be on hand on the occasion. 

The following night after the opening, Patti 
will make her re-appearance in this country in 
** Romeo and Juliet.” This will be the first 
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time she has sung the role of Juliet since the 
opera was seen in Paris, 

The night succeeding ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
the great tenor Tamagno will make his debut, 
as William Tell, a part in which he is said to be 
very great. Mme. Valda, who is now in this 
country and has seen him in the role, believes 
he is the greatest Tell that ever lived. 

‘‘Otello” wiil not be produced until the 
second week of the Chicagoengagement. When 
it is given Mme, Albani or Mme, Nordica will 
be the Desdemona, whichever singer Mr. Ab- 
bey decides upon selecting. 


The Educational Piano Recitals for the sea- 
son of 1889-90, just announced by Mr. George 
Schneider, will mark an epoch in Cincinnati's 
musical history. Two separate series are to be 
given, one of eight Recitals on the first Satur- 
day of each month, beginning Oct. 5th, at 
Baldwin’s, the other series of eight Recitals at 
the Rooms of the Cincinnati Music School, on 
the third Saturday of each month, All of the 
Recitals will be given in the afternoon, The 
programs for October and November are as 
follows: 

At D. H. Baldwin’s Music Room—October 
5, 1889: Beethoven—Sonata, op. 31, No. 1. 
Reinhold—Novelletten, op. 23, Nos. I, 4, 5, 6, 
8. Tschaikowsky—Song without Words, op. 
2, No. 3; Scherzo, op. 2, No. 2. Seeling— 
Etudes, op. 10, Nos. 3, 7, 11. Schubert—So- 
nata, op. 122. November 2d: Bach, J. S.— 
French Suite, No. 6. Beethoven—Sonata, op. 
g0. Kjerulf—Cradle Song, op. 4, No. 3; No- 
vellette, op. 28, No.3. Brahms—Rhapsodies, 
op. 79, Nos, 1, 2, Schubert—Fantasie, An- 
dante, Minuetto and Allegretto, op. 78. 

At Cincinnati Music School—October 109, 
1889: Beethoven—Sonata, op. 13. Chopin 
Ballad, op. 38; Polonaise, op. 40, No.2. Schu- 
bert—Sonata, op. 120. Gade—Volkstanze, op, 
31, Nos. 1, 4. Karyganoff—Etude, op. 8, No. 
3; Arabesques, op. 6, Nos. 1, 2, §, 7, 11, 12; 
Scherzo, op. 9. November 16: Mozart—Fan- 
tasie and Sonata, C minor, Beethoven—An- 
dante, F major; Variations, op. 34. Mendels- 
sohn—Fantasie, F sharp minor, op. 28. Jensen 

Idyls, op. 43, Nos. 2, 4. Chopin—Kondo, 
op. 16. . 





General Notes. 


The Vienna Conserva‘ory classes were at- 
tended last year by 886 pupils, of whom only 
three came from America and two from Eng- 
land, 


Mrs. Thurber has engaged M. Theophile 
Manoury,a baritone of the Paris Grand Opera, 
as vocal director of the National Conservatory 
of Music, He sails for New York on the 28th. 


Verdi’s ‘*Otello” and Rossini’s ‘* Otello”’ 
are to be brought forth simultaneously in Ber- 
lin, Rossini’s opera being sung at the Kroll. 
At the Opera-house Frau Suchet and Frau 
Leisinger will appear alternately as Desde- 
mona, 


Herr Itedmondt, who comes to America to 
sing with Miss Juch, hails from the Leipzig 
Opera-house, where he was last heard under 
the conductorship of Herr Nickisch, who also 
took his leave a few days ago of Leipzig mu- 
sic-lovers. 


St. Ann’s Church on the Heights, Brooklyn, 
has engaged Richard W, Crowe, recently from 
England, as organist and choir-master, He has 
had fifteen years’ experience as organist, di- 
rector of choir festivals, and instructor of mu- 
sic in Liverpool College. A Te Deum and 
other compositions of his are published by No- 
vello. Asa solo player he ranks among the 
first. 


The managers of the New York Casino 
would like to keep ‘The Brigands”’ on the 
stage for some time longer, but previous ar- 
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rangements make it impossible, and the opera | and Brereton, Following this will come a 
will be seen for only two weeks after the pres- | 


ent. ‘The Drum-major” (Offenbach), which 
is now rehearsing daily, will then be put on, 
with four complete sets of scenery by Hoyt, 
the last act having a revolving:cene. In one of 
the scenes, which represents the entrance of the 
French soldiers into Milan, there will be 120 
people on the stage, including a military band 
and a fife and drum corps. A donkey that will 
appear in the opera has been named Hiram, 
after one of the employes at the Casino, 


Passengers returning to New York from 
Manhattan Beaeh late at night have often had 
their attention attracted when shooting past 
Sheepshead Bay to a small group of persons 
seated in the open air around a lamp-lighted 
table placed ona triangular-shaped platform 
that belongs to one of the German hotels of 
that place. The group is an interesting one, 
and the light shines on several well-known 
faces. At the head of the table is Anton 
Seidl, the Wagner conductor; at his left Mrs. 
Seidl-Krauss, the queen of the Seidl Society ; 
and the others are Mr. Spicker, Mr. Seidl’s as- 
sistant conductor and the composer of several 
good compositions, and Messrs. Gould, Clif- 
tord, Smith, and a few musicians who have the 
entree to the select group. 

The London Musica/ Standard furnishes us 
the following items of news: 

Nessler’s new opera, ‘‘ Die Rose von Stras- 
burg,” will be heard as the first novelty of the 
Munich Court Opera. 

Johannes Brahms has recently been made an 
honorary burgess of his native town, Ham- 
burg, an honor which has deeply affected the 
composer. 

A monument to Mendelssohn is to be erected 
at Leipzig, in front of the new Gewandhaus. 
The Town Council contributes 5,000 marks 
($1,250); ¢. ¢., one-fifth of the cost. 

King Oscar of Sweden and Norway has com- 
posed an opera, ‘The Castle of Kronberg,” 
which is about to be performed .at Stuttgart, 
Aix-ia-Chappelle, Halle, Konigsberg and Bres- 
lau. 

Although the official celebration of Anton 
Rubinstein’s jubilee will not be held till No- 
vember, the 23d of July was not passed with- 
out congratulations (including a telegram from 
the Emperor and Empress of Russia), and 
other flattering marks of esteem. 

A committee is being formed in London, 
with sub-committees in the chief provincial 
cities and towns, to invite subscriptions with a 
view to establishing a musical scholarship bear- 
ing the name of the late Carl Rosa. 


> 


Leeds (England) Triennial Festival. 


The Leeds Festival will be held on October 
oth, 10th, 11th, 12th, and the full program has 
now been issued. On the morning of the 9th 
the festival will open with Berlioz’s ‘* Faust,” 
followed in the evening by Mr. Corder’s new 
cantata, ‘*The Sword of Argantyr.” The li- 
bretto, by the composer himself, is upon a sub- 
ject of Scandinavian mythology. The work 
will be published by Messrs, Forsyth, and the 
——— parts will be sung by Madame Valle- 
ria, Mr, Piercy and Mr, Barrington Foote. 
Following this will come the third act of Wag- 
ner’s ‘* Tannhauser.” On the morning of the 
roth the program will include Bach’s ‘* God's 
time is the best,’” Schubert’s mass in E-flat, and 
Handel’s ‘* Acis and Galatea.” The principal 
parts will be sung by Misses McIntyre and 
Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Piercy, McKay and 
Brereton, Ou the evening of the roth will be 
performed Dr. William Creser’s new cantata, 
‘*The Sacrifice of Freia’’ (to be published by 
Messrs. Metzler), written to a libretto by the 
late Dr. Francis Hueffer. The principal parts 
will be sung by Miss McIntyre, Messrs. Lloyd 











miscellaneous concert, including Mr. Harford 
Lloyd’s ‘Pastoral” chorus, ‘The Rosy 
Dawn,” and Dr, Mackenzie's new Scottish 
violin suite, entitled *‘ Pibroch,” played by 
Mr. Sarasate. On the morning of the rith 
Dr. Hubert Parry's new setting of Pope’s ode 
to St. Cecilia’s Day (to be published by Messrs. 
Novello) will be produced, the principal parts 
being sung by Miss McIntyre and Mr. Brere- 
ton. Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto will be 
played by Senor Sarasate, and the program 
will conclude with Beethoven’s *‘ Choral” Sym- 
phony. In the evening will be produced Dr. 
Stanford’s ballad for solos, chorus and orches- 
tra, written to Lord Tennyson’s ‘‘The Voyage 
of Maeldune,” which will be published by 
Messrs. Novello. The principal parts will be 
sung by Madame Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Messrs. Lloyd and Foote. A miscellaneous 
program which will follow will include Men- 
delssohn’s ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream” mu- 
sic. On the last morning of the festival 
Brahms’s ‘*Requiem” and Mendelssohn’s 
**Hymn of Praise” will be performed, with 
Madame Valleria, Miss Damian, Messrs. Lioyd 
and Mills. The festival will conclude in the 
evening with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘* Macbeth” 
music, written for the Lyceum Theater, fol- 
lowed by the ‘*Golden Legend,” the principal 
parts being sung by Madame Albani, Miss 
Damian, Messrs. Lloyd, Mills and Brereton. 





Music in the Paris Exposition. 


[By our Boston Correspondent.) 
LONDON, Sept. 4, 1889. 

I have had music enough and to spare since 
my last letter, and will send you a few speci- 
men bricks. 

I reached Paris in the thick of the exhibi- 
tion tumult, when the attendance was often up 
to a quarter of a million a day, and naturally 
set myself to studying the musical part of the 
great fair. The Oriental music was most pe- 
culiar and varying. Inthe Tunisian pavilion 
there were some real beauties of the Moorish 
type, who danced in the most vehement man- 
ner to an accompaniment of a crazy oboeist, 
an equally demented fiddler, and a bass drum. 
The songs which they sang were not altogether 
unattractive, having weird and quaint pro- 
gressions, and that strange, wailing character 
which is the chief charm of much of the East- 
ern music, and which Beethoven and Mozart 
did not reproduce in their Turkish music, The 
great objection to the songs, however, was 
their extreme length: there was one musical 
welcome to a returning lover which had about 
seventy-five verses, and which might have 
caused that gentleman to have died of old age 
while politely listening to his sweetheart’s 
warblings. 

The Gypsies of Grenada were exceptionally 
beautiful (a bull-fighter tried to kidnap one the 
other day, and, although he was arrested, | 
could not but admire his taste), and danced 
with an abandon that called down upon them 
the warning admonition of even the Parisian 
Chief of Police; yet the music was always at- 
tractive and new in its flavor. 

The Annomite opera was far less musical ; it 
was so noisy that I called it the Dynamite op- 
era after two hearings; the orchestra, chiefly 
gong and bass dram, played fortissime from be- 
ginning to end, and the singers were obliged to 
shriek all the way through. The opera was 
entitled ‘* Vo-hau,” and had over fifty acts, 
and the audience had to pay separately for each 
act. They gave about five acts each day, and 
each act was more unintelligible than the other. 
It was absolute caterwauling, and I could not 
discern any melody at all in it. 

But you will care more to know what was 
going on in civilized music. Well, I have sat 
with a jury composed of the greatest musicians 





















of France, at a competition of the best French 
male choruses in the Trocadero. The honor 
of such distinguished company was obtained 
for me by a brother journalist and musician— 
Mr. Emile Devaux, editor of the Zcho des 
Orpheonistes. 1 found one peculiarity in the 
French male chorus-singing: the tenors were 
ineflably sweet—far superior to anything we 
hear in America—but the basses were inferior 
to ourown. It was very inspiring to hear the 
‘* Marseillaise’’ sung by four thousand voices, 
and some of the compositions of M, Laurent 
de Rille proved that there is a chorus-writer of 
high rank in France, who is as yet almost un- 
known in America. 

I was most cordially received by M. Masse- 
net, with whom I spent considerable time dur- 
ing my Parisian sojourn. He sent me seats at 
the Opera Comique for his opera of ** Esclar- 
monde,” and invited me back of the stage 
alo, where I saw Miss Sybil Sanderson, the 
American prima donna (from San Francisco), 
who has created the title ro/e. I may state that 
the libretto of the opera does not seem to mea 
strong one. It is one of those impossible and 
meaningless fairy stories that would do well 
enough for a pantomime, but scarcely suit to 
build a long, four-act opera upon. But Masse- 
net’s music is noble, and proves that he will 
soon be ¢he great musician of France, Not only 
are the harmonies lofty and original, but the 
orchestration is quite new in some respects. 
He uses a sarussophone in place of a contra- 
bassoon (in Saint-Saéns’ style), avoiding the 
aberrations of pitch which occur in the deeper 
notes of the Jatter instrument. He is now at 
work on a new opera, entitled ‘‘The Magi.” 
It is on a Persian subject, and the libretto—in 
four acts—is by Richepin. Two acts have 
been completed. The composer intends to in- 
troduce some grand ballet scenes, in which he 
may possibly use an entirely neW instrument— 
a bass flute. An instrument-maker is now ex- 
perimenting with this, under the composer's 
direction, I believe that the ancients possessed 
bass flutes. 

Miss Sanderson has a broad voice, with an 
exceptionally high compass, but it is not yet 
under full control, She is very beautiful, and 
her appearance as Esclarmonde is all that 
could be desired. While I was Sback of the 
stage I entered the green-room, where the 
whole corps de ballet was assembled. I have 
not got through blushing yet. 

I went to the Grand Opera to hear ‘‘ Faust,"’ 
at the invitation of Miss Emma Eames, the 
American prima donna from Boston who sang 
the vole of Marguerite, and sent me two faw- 
teuils for the performance. She is really a 
great success, and although her acting leaves 
something to be desired, her singing is very 
expressive and artistic, and is quite broad 
enough to fill the great auditorium, The French 
critics are unanimous in her praise, and with 
good reason, for she is an artist of high rank. 
She is a Boston girl, and was unheard of before 
she came to Paris, only appearing in a few 
minor roles at home. And now a few words of 
importance to American students: In a very 
pleasant interview at her house she told me 
that all the important part of her study was 
achieved in America, She sent words of heart- 
lest gratitude to her former teachers in Boston, 
and believes that an artist can gain all the es- 
sential points of a musical education without 
crossing the water, 

And here is what M. Massenet told me- 
‘**You Americans must form your composers at 
home. Your great scenery, your beautiful 
women, must be your inspiration.” 

_ Mr. Ambroise Thomas, the head of the Paris 
Conservatoire, was equally emphatic on this 
point in a couple of interviews we had. He 
spoke of the fine voices we produce in Amer- 
ica, and inquired regarding the facilities of 
musical education among us, When I de- 
scribed the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, with which I am familiar, he said that 





with prizes and due awards for diligence we 
ought to train our musicians at home; and this 
was the united opinion of all the great musi- 
cians and artists that I met on this year’s trip. 
America has arrived at a point where it is pos- 
sible to educate all her musicians at home, and 
I hope to find the New England Conservatory 
graduating as eminent artists eventually as any 
in the world, since it has all the facilities en- 
joyed by foreign institutions. 
young geniuses cease to look forever across seas 
as an Ultima Thule in matters of musical train- 
ing. PROTEUS. 





Musical Chat. 


Mr. O. R. French conducted a Musical Fes- 
tival in Indiana, September 20th. We are 
promised a report of it. 


The Utica (N, Y.) Conservatory of Music 
opened September 2d with one hundred and 
filty students—an unprecedented showing for 
a new Conservatory of Music. 





At the recent centennial anniversary of the 
Court Street Baptist Church, Portsmouth Va., 
Mr. E. O. Young conducted the music to the 
complete satisfaction of all concerned. 


Two enterprising ladies of Seattle, W. T., 


have just filed articles of incorporation in behalf | 
Mrs, | 


of the ‘“‘Academy of Music of Seattle.” 
J. E. Humphries and Miss Nell Victoria Fresh- 
man are the incorporators, and the VIsITOR 
wishes them unbounded success in the enter- 
prise. 


Mr. John Howard, the eminent vocal teacher, 
whose previous stay in Pittsburgh won him the 
high esteem of his pupils (among whom were 
such leading singers as Mrs. Jean Wallace 
Webster, Miss Kosa Weber, Messrs, D. M. 
Bullock, Ross W. Drum and J. N. Bebout), will 
be welcomed back for another two or three 
months in the city this autumn, 
Dispatch. 


servatory of Music show that institution to be in 
a prosperous condition. Our old friend, Mr. S. 
L. Fish, is principal of the vocal department, 
and we know it to be in good hands. O. R. 
Skinner is director and principal of piano, pipe 
organ and theory departments. Miss Blanche 
Mayers is assistant piano teacher, and L. E. 
Hersey teacher of violin. 


‘The Building of the Temple,” the new 
cantata by Dr. Root, seems to have ‘‘caught 
on” in England, We have received notices of 
several performances. One just at hand is from 
a minister at Southport, written to the author 
of the libretto, Mr. John Stuart Bogg. 
follows : 


Only let our | 


Pittsburgh | 4 : 
s looking monkey that is! I declare, it looks just 


It is as | 


** We had the cantata, ‘The Building of the , 
Temple ”—a church full of people, the organ | 


beautifully played, and the singers well up in 
their parts. We have scarcely had so enjoyable 
a time since I have been in Southport. We are, 
indeed, talking of having the piece repeated at 
the harvest thanksgiving on Sunday afternoon, 
September 22d, Our opinion is that the can- 
tata will be a great success wherever well pre- 
pared and given. We had friends present from 
London, Leeds, Bolton, Heywood, Manches- 
ter, etc. 


Mr. Raphael Koester, who has done so much 
for music in Springfield, O., is an ardent stu- 
dent, and has studied at the Royal Conserva- 
tory at Berlin. A Springfield paper thus 
**sketches” him: 

**In the year 1883 Mr. Koester became ac- 
quainted with some American musicians who 
induced him to come to the land of liberty and 
progress. He settled first in Toledo, Ohio, 
forming at once a large class of scholars and 
taking part in many concerts as a solo violinist 
with great success. He appeared in 1884 in 
Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo and Chicago ; 1885, 
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in Syracuse, N. Y., Grand Rapids, Jackson and 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and most of the Ohio cities, 
playing in Springfeld at Black’s Opera House, 
on the occasion of a concert given by Mrs, 
Brandom. In 1877 Mr. Koester came to Spring- 
field, and has been teaching here two years 
very successfully. His four public concerts 
given by his large class were appreciated by all 
lovers of good music, and his near departure 
for the Garrard College, Kentucky, where he 
has been called to fill the position of musical 
director, is deeply regretted by a great number 
of his pupils and all Springfield people who 
had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Koester.”’ 





Musical Hopper. 


Time is money. Some car conductors beat 


time. 


What was it the buzz saw? Saw teeth, of 


course. 

A dog will bark up atree. So will a horse, 
if hitched to one too long. 

A St. Louis paper declares that no man who 
claims to be a gentleman will reverse his cuff. 


| We are waiting patiently to see how Chicago 


will get even for this cruel thrust. 


Clerk—‘* Mr. Daybook, I would like leave of 
absence this afternoon tc attend the funeral of 
a cousin,” 

Mr. Daybook (next morning)—‘‘ What was 
the score, John?” 


** How far is it to Manayunk?” asked a 
weary Irishman, who was going there afoot. 

** Seven miles,” was the reply. *‘ Whom do 
you wish to see there?” 

** Faith it’s meself I'd loik to see there,’’ was 
the retort. 


In THE Mustum.—He: ‘* What a villainous 


| like our old gardener, Mike.” 
Reports from the Bloomington ([Il.) Con- | 


The Monkey (in a whisper): ‘* For hivin’s 
sake don’t give me away. Th’ chimpanzay in 
th’ nixt cage is a detective from Chicago, an’ h« 
wants me for imbizzlement.’’—/udge.”’ 


A GentTLe Hint.—A lady, suspecting her 
female servant was regaling her beau upon cold 
mutton from her larder, called Betty and in- 
quired whether she did not hear some one speak- 


ing downstairs, ‘*Oh, no, ma’am,”’ replied the 
| 


girl; “it was only me singing a psalm.” “ You 
may amuse yourself, Betty,” replied the lady, 
‘with psalms; but let’s have no hims Betty ; 
I have a great objection to hims.”” Betty curt- 
sied, and withdrew, and took the hint. 


This is the way some of our western printer's 
start business: **‘ We begin the publication ov 
the Roccay Mountain Cyclone with a phew diph- 
phiculties in the way. The type phounders 


phrom whom we bought our outphit phor this 
printing ophphice phailed to supply us with any 
ephs or cays, and it will be phour or phive 


weeques bephore we can get any. The mis- 
taque was not phound out till a day or two 
ago. We have ordered the missing letters, and 
we will have to get along without them till they 
come. We don’t lique the loox ov this variety 
of spelling any better than our readers, but 
mistaix will happen in the best ov phamilies, 
and iph the ph’s and c’s and x’s and q’s hold 
out we shall ceep (sound the c hard) the Cyclone 
whirling aphter a phashion till the sorts arrive. 
It is no joque to us—it is a serious aphphair.”’ 
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Beethoven was once very nearly involved in 
a libel action with Artaria, the publisher, of 
Vienna. The affair arose concerning the 
“Storm Quintet” in C, Op. 29, and the cir- 
cumstances have long been in dispute. They 
will now be more or less cleared up by some 
official documents recently discovered by the 






















































































Austrian Government. From Beethoven’sown 
sworn declaration is seems that he first sold the 
quintet to Count Fries (he says for only six 
months), and afterwards to Breitkopf & Hartel, 
the famous publishers of Leipzig. Eventually 
he found that Count Fries had sold his copy to 
Artaria, the publisher, of Vienna, and hence 
the libellous notice in the Austrian newspapers, 
for which Beethoven had to apologize. Beet- 
hoven in his affidavit admits that he willfully 
neglected to correct mistakes ‘‘ out of spite to 
Artaria,”’ so that he hardly comes out of the 
dispute with credit. 





ANDOVER, OHIO, Sept. 9, 1889. 


The grandest Convention, with the finest 
choruses, that Ashtabula County has seen for 
many years, has come and gone, but it will not 
soon be forgotten. It will be pointed to as 
the standard to aim at for many years to come. 

Our Conductors were Dr. Root and Prof. 
Case. Our principal music was selections from 
the ‘* Messiah ” and the new Cantata of ‘‘ Beth- 
lehem.” The ** Messiah” choruses gave the 
needed practice of the more difficult mu- 
sic, while ‘* Bethlehem” captivated all hearts 
by its grace and beauty. It will be given by 
several members of the Convention as a Christ- 
mas concert, and nothing could be better 
adapted for that purpose, 

Dr. Root and Prof. Case were at their best. 
Long may they live to pursue their useful 
work. M. 


A Great Musical Contest. 


As one of the great attractions of the World’s 
Fair in 1892, for which New Yorkers are pre- 
paring, it is proposed to have an international 
gathering of military bands and a prize con- 
test, To start the movement Mr. Godcheaux 
has made arrangements with Mr. J. Schreurs, 
the famous Belgian leader, who is willing to lead 
a band of sixty pieces in the contest, and also to 
sign the challenges which will be addressed 
to all the prominent leaders of military bands, 
including Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore and Signor 
Cappa. The challenge to Paris will be ad- 
dressed to the leader of the Guarde Republi- 
caine (which won the great prize at the fes- 
tival in Boston); to Berlin, to the Kaiserliche 
Guarden; to Vienna, to Czibulka’s military 
band, and to Brussels, to the Guides. Mr. 
Schreurs is, by contract, only bound to appear 
if five bands take part in the contest. No 
band will be allowed to give concerts on its 
own account before the contest is over. 

A jury of competent men will award the 
prizes, and it is provided that five orchestral 
pieces shall be played by the different bands, 
each band to play on a different day, All these 
proposals have been sent to the Mayor in ex- 
plicit form, and will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Music, 

Mr. A. Godcheaux, who was connected with 
Mrs. Thurber’s National Opera scheme, says: 
‘* There is sufficient financial assistance to carry 
out successfully our plan of a great gathering 
of military bands such as New York has never 
heard. It will be necessary to build a music 
pavilion on the Exposition grounds. This mu- 
sical contest will have an unbounded success. 
There is a prevalent idea that the American 
band, say Gilmore’s, is the best in the world. 
Without any attempt to disparage Patrick, 
I simply say the people will be able to listen 
and to judge. They will hear military music 
without cannons. People who have been on 
the other side,in France,Germany and Austria, 
can only speak in glowing terms of the artistic 
finish ple. we there, 

‘*There is not the slightest doubt that the 
respective governments will give their consent 
to send the musicians and leaders, who are all 
government officers there, over to this country 
to take part in such a glorious contest, if it is 








guaranteed to be conducted in a dignified way. | 


To accomplish this, the selection of competent 
jurors will be necessary, and men of the stand- 
ing of Thomas, Damrosch and Seidel should be 
called for from all parts of the world, 1 have 
spoken to several gentlemen who belong to the 
Exposition committee and they accepted my 
idea enthusiastically. Most of them agree that 
the prize to be competed for, and there should 
be only one, must be donated by the official 
Exposition committee. The expenses will be 
more than covered, and I am sure the concerts 
will prove to be the most interesting feature of 
the great year 1892.” 





What They Say About Music. 


Superintendent A. P, Marble, Ph. D., Wor- 
cester, Mass.: ‘‘I think no system of schools 
ought to be without the study of music.” 

State Superintendent H. A. Russell, Florida: 
‘« Give me my state full of singing schools, and 
I will have a state full of singing homes—and 
they are happy, pure homes.” 

State Superintendent Rice, South Carolina: 
‘*I am heartily in favor of music instruction, 
and I hope that we shall see music taught in 
every school and to every child in the state. 
To say nothing of its good effects upon the 
physical system, it civilizes and refines every 
school and community where proper training 
is given.” 





Graded Teaching Pieces. 


List No, 2. 


For the accommodation of our teacher friends 
we propose to give each month in the columns 
of the VisiTor a carefully graded list of music. 
Only such pieces as we can recommend will ap- 
pear in the list, and teachers may rely upon 
getting the very best. 


GRADE 1. 
Ten Fairies Barcarclie, 
In the Forest, 
Jolly Pienic, 
PERRY, «+s 
In the month of May, 
Contented Farmer, Be 
Pleasures of Youth they . . Streabbog (G). . 
Kohler’s 12 Preparatory Exercises, Op. 151, oe 
Enckhausen’s reations, Four Hands, Vol.1,. . 


GRADE 2. 


Winthrop (F). . 
Hiller (C). . 
Ryan (G) . 

Lichner (F). . 


Lichner (G). . 
Behr (D). . 
Merkel (A). . 


Golden Spurs, 
In the May, 


First Violet, 

Ten Fairies Galop, 

Village Band, 

Brauer’s 12 Etudes, Book 2, 
Kindergarten Valse, 


Alla Marcia, Hiller (C). . 
Beautiful Dream, Cooper (F). . 
Cricket Dance, Challoner (G). . 
Faded Leaves, « ee e(F). . 
- Baumfelder (C). . 

Wolff (PF). . 

Beethoven (G). . 


Mozart (E-flat) . 
GRADR 4. 
Capriccietto, Op. 63, No. 1, Scharwenka (B-flat). . 


Buntes Leben, Spindler (C). . 
Audenken, 


(A minor). . 
Pomponette, Durand (A). . 
Loeschhorn’s Exercise, Op. 66, Book 1, 
Military Galop, Four Hands, Labitzky (B-flat). . 


GRADE 5. 


Exercise, 


Invitation a la Valse, Four 








A correspondent who, like many others, has 
| suffered from the incessant pianoforte practice 
| of his next-door neighbor's children, even on 
| Sundays, was told, on remonstrating with their 
parents on the subject, that on the Sabbath 
‘‘only sacred music was permitted in their 
house.” As on the following Sunday he heard 
nothing but the scales, he wishes to know 
whether such things as “sacred scales” exist, 
and if so, where he can procure them. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 
THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 


5: John Stuart Bogs 

and George Frederick Root. Paper boards, sm: 
4to., 84 PP.» price 6d. London: The Sunday 
School Union, 56 Old Bailey. 

The London New Church Mi ine reviews this book 
as follows: Dr. Root is well known in Engiand as 
the prolific composer of very popular music. It is not 
80 le ny’ known, however, that his compositions, 
and those of some of his fellow-countrymen, have 
powerfully influenced the musical habits and tastes 
of the English people. When the late Mr. Curwen 
commenced his movement, wiser than some of his 
predecessors, he made no, haste to introduce his mu- 
sical children to the oratorio, cantata, and glee, but 

rmitted them to enjoy to their hearts’ content the 

umbler and easier part-song. At that time the part- 
song was com vely unknown to English singers, 
but in the works of Dr. and certain other Ameri- 
can composers, Mr. Curwen found ready to his hand 
a rich store of musical and educational wealth. Sen- 
sible, manly words, set to bright and telling music, 
modern in style and very easy of execution, pleased 
and old; and there is no doubt 
that the eas tiveness of the music provided 
to popularize Mr. Curwen’s movement. 
her of the manu,” and the fashion 
begun in the school-room continued. Thus it befell 
that the needs of the English small 
called into existence a new musi 
have also changed entirely the literature of our part- 
music, and banished—temporarily, it is to be hoped 
—the glee and a from our popular repertoire. 
The cantata, *‘ The Building of the Temple,” in its 
design and in its suitableness for Sunday-schoo! use, 
resembles the services of soug lately so Fe ular; but 
it differs, nevertheless, as a cathedral differs from a 
chapel. Instead of connective music, illustrative of 
longer or shorter readings, we have connective 
readings, very short, and taken entirely from the 
Bibie. instead of well-worn hymns and tunes, or 
hackneyed revival songs, we have original and 
music, fresh, artistic, and satisfactory to cultivated 
tastes. Instead of the haphazard chuice of key which 
characterizes some of the older services of song—a 
tune, say, in G bluntly follewed by another in F—we 
have all this carefully planned. In fact, the com- 
poser’s direction that ‘‘a close connection of all the 
numbers is very desirable,”’ as well as the internal 
evidence of the music itself, show that his changes o/ 
key are intended to be important factors. For ex- 
ample, No, 8 in D-fiat is succeeded by No. 9 in A, in- 
volving a neatly-ma’ enharmonic change, in 
which the note D-flat in the former becomes C-sharp 
in the latter. Marked skill isshown in the wealth of 
variety obtained out of the humble means at com- 
mand—a Sunday school, its teachers, and its choir. 
These elements the composer interchanges, inter- 
weaves, and combines in a style which proves him a 
master in this d ent. Towards the end, when 
the need for variety is t, the fact is very con- 
spicuous—“ Solomon’s _ dl is a noteworthy ex- 
ample, and still more the le, which is a model of 
what contrapuntal skill, judiciously employed, can 
do for children’s music. The Fi also contains a 
decided novelty. A theme in B-flat is first given by 
choir trebles and tenors in unison, and then repeated 
in F by the choir altos and the school children, the 
choir trebles, tenors, and basses having independent 
harmony. This is a distinct novelty, and yet a rem 
iniseence of those ancient days when the choir tenors 
used to sing the tune ey | with the congregation, 
the three other choir parts filling in the berseeny. 

The literary plan of the work is excellent, the li 
to being divided into three parts, I, Pre m; i, 
Completion ; III, Dedication. The words are child 
like in simplicity, yet manly in sentiment. The 
versification is , and the accentuation exception- 

hen the same tune is sung to severe! 
that one of the 


the tastes of y 


ret 
Il 





The solo soprano of a Catholic choir in New 
York has been expelled by the priest for being 
content with a civil marriage only. The rev- 
erend gentleman holds that she is not a wife in 
the eye of the Catholic Church. By the laws 
of the State of New York this marriage is 2 
valid one, It is not, however, recognized by 
the Catholic Church as a marriage. What 
does the New York Legislature say to this set- 
ting up of an imperium in imperio ? 

















DUET. Alto and Tenor. 
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The Lord is My Shepherd. 
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Let not Your Heart be Troubled. 
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ANDANTE MODERATO. 


’ 
Arr. from Andre. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































INTRODUCTORY VOLUNTARY. 


Arr. from Andre. 
Andante. amet 
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M. E. Sachs. 
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CANTATAS. 


SANTA CLAUS & CO. | 


A NEW CANTATA. 
By Clara Louise Burnham and George F. Root. 


The successes achieved by the former joint works 
of these popular writers render unnecessary any 
comment as to the excellence of this, their latest 
and best production. 


Price, 30 cents, by mail, postpaid, 


The New Santa Claus. | 
By H. Butterworth and J. R. Murray. | 


Price, same as" SANTA CLAUS & CO.” | 


Judge Santa Claus. | 
By C. L. Burnham and G. P. Root. 


Price, same as “SANTA CLAUS & CO.” | 


Catching Kriss Kringle. 


By H. Buiterworth and G. F. Root, 


Price, same as “SANTA CLAUS & CO.” | 


Santa Claus’ Mistake. | 
By Burnham 2nd Root, 


Price, same as “SANTA CLAUS & CO.” | 


The Waifs’ Christmas. | 
By Burnham and Root. 


Price, same as “SANTA CLAUS & CO.” | 


BETHLEHEM 


By Frederic Weatherly and Geo. F. Root. 


A Superb Cantata for Adults. 
Price, 50 cents, by mail, postpaid. 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Price of each of the above Services, 5 


| be used with or without the Carols, as may be 
| desired (except Series A, b an‘ C, which have no 


(A to M), the Series M being the issue for 1889. 








Christmas Services, 


Consisting of select Responsive Readings, through- 
out which are interspersed new and appropriate 
Carols. 


Christmas Joy Bells. 


Clarence T. Steele. 


GOOD WILL TO MEN. 


Y 


J. &. Eiall.. 


=NOE L== 


BY 


Geo. Rareshide and P. F. Campiglio, 
PEACE ON EARTH. 
J. E. Eze. 
conte a ringle copy, postpald 
Christmas Selections, 


Consisting of pretty and easily learned Carols, 
preceded by a Responsive Exercise, which may 


Responsive Exercises). Issued in twelve Series 


Price of each Series is the same as for 


USICAL VISITOR. 





Christmas Services. 








THE 


KATYDIDS. 


An Operetta, for Ladies’ Voices, 
Words by S. M. A. 


MUSIC BY PAOLA LA VILLA. 


This is a charming little work, both in plot and 
music, not dificult to learn. Can be used with or 
without action, scenery or other than ordinary dress, 
as may be desired. For use in young ladies’ schools, 
seminaries, etc., and for exhibition purposes gener- 
ally. } 

Price, 35 cents. | 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH 00., Cincinnati 





SABBATH BELLS, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


AND FOR 


Prayer, Praise and Gospel Meetings, 


By WM. B. BLAKE. 


| Special Contributors: A. J. Showalter, B. F. 


Nysewander, and Chas. Edw. Prior. 


An endeavor has been made to include in SAB- 
BATH BEBLS every department of Christian labor. 
The work has been classified for the convenience 
of Superintendents and Choristers, although they | 
will find in Praise and Gospe. departments many | 


postage. ; 
Published by 


things suitable for the Sunday School. 
PRICE, 35 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Oo., Cincinnati, 0. 
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PYRAMID OF DONG 


pai coed 


| 6. Cc. CASE. 


New Singing School Book. 





A 

| large number of successful composers have contrib- 
uted to this book. Substantially bound in boards 
with a characteristic cover page. 160 pages. 50 cis. 


Price, 50 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MODERN ANTHEMS. 


VOL. I. 
By W. F. SUDDS. 





A special collection of Choice Arrangements and 
Original Compositions for the use of 


QUARTET OR CHORUS CHOIRS. 


This book cmtains 208 pp. of vine charch 
| music, and is entirely pract from nning to 
end. The author is too well and favorably known 
to need any encomiums at our hands. Suffice it to 
say that we believe this book to surpass in_ real 
merit and practical worth any that have preceded it 
by the same composer. Specimen pages supplied on 
application. 
ce per copy, in boards, $1.00, by mail. 


| Published by The JOHN CHURCE CO., Cincinnati 
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Glorious Cause 


a Collection of 


| SONGS, HYMNS AND CHORUSES 


— FOR — 


‘Eamest Temperance Workers, 


— BY — 
DR. CEO. F. ROOT. 


This is an entirely new collection of Temperance 


| 


| music, full of spirited, aggressive songs, for the use 
| of Lodges, Temperance Meetings, Reform Leagues, 
|ete. It is warmly endorsed by Miss Willard and 
| other officers of the W. C. T. U., and is to be used by 
| the Union in its various meetings. No stronger en 


dorsement could be desired. 
Price 30 Cents; by mail, 5 cents additional for 
144 pages. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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Musical Publications ! 


Octave Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our 
Octavo Pieces, 6000 in number. All are 
| most carefully selected, as containing the 
best Anthems, Glees, Choruses, Quartets, 
and Sacred Selections. More expensive to 
publish than sheet music, we stil! sell them 
for the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each. 


School Teachers 
| will find numerous Concert and Exhibition 
Songs in our well made School Song Col- 
lections, of which some of the newest are 
| “United Voices,” (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) “ Chil- 
| dren’s School Songs,” (35 cts., $3.60 doz.) “ Kin- 
dergarten and P mary School Songs,” (30 cts., 
| $3.00 doz.) and “Songs and Games for Little 
Ones,” ($2.( 0.) 


Books for Social Singing 
have many effective Songs and Choruses, 
as “ College Songs,” (50 cts.) “ War Songs, "(50 
cts.) “ Jubilee and Plantation Songs,” 30 cts.) 

| “American Male Choir,” ($1.) ‘ Temperance 
a ing g Songs,” (35 cts.)“ Memorial Day Songs 
ymns,’ (25 cts. ) 

Music for Temperance. 

160 rousing good songs in Asa Hlull’s Tem 
perance Rallying Songs, (35 cts. $3.60 doz.) 
Music for Concerts; Juvenile. 


The Cantatas, Merry Company, New Flora’s 
Festival, Voices of Nature, Who Killed Cock 
| Robin, (each 40 cts. $3.60 doz.) Dairy Maid's 
| 
| 


Supper, ( Lewis.) 20 cts. $1.80 doz. 
Music for Home. 


Popular <4 CBestien, Popular Piano Col- 
| lection, (each $1.( 


Emerson’s Easy Anthems 


(80 cts., $7.20 per dozen,) are 49 in number 
| —quite new—give about one for each Sun 
day in the year, and are full of grace and 
| beauty. 
Song Harmony, 

(60 cts., $6 per dozen, by L. O. Emerson, is 
a new and very “ perfect” book for Singing 
Classes, perhaps the best of a long series of 
books by the same author. 

The Graded Singing School, 
(50 cts., $4.50 per dozen,) by D. F. Hodges, 
is a sensible, practical method, by a very 
sensible, practical teacher, and is fully fur- 
nished with good material for successful 
work. 


Jehovah's Praise, 

($1, or $9 per dozen,) by L. O. Emerson, is a 
full size Church Music Book, with a large 
number of Anthems and Tunes for choirs, 
also Glees, Part-Songs, and a multitude of 
melodious exercises for classes. 

Praise in Song, 
(40 cts,, $4.20 doz.,) by L. O. and E. Em- 
| erson, is a new Sunday School ok P raise 
book, full of uncommonly good music and 
hymns. A very “ perfect” book for vestry 
singing. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


O. DITSON COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 


867 Broadway, New York. 
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CANTATAS. 


A NEW CANTATA. 
By Clara Louise Burnham and George F. Root. 


The successes achieved by the former joint works 
of these popular writers render unnecessary any 
comment as to the excellence of this, their Jates 
and best production. 


Price, 30 cents, by mail, postpaid. 


The New Santa Claus. 
By H. Butterworth and J. R. Murray. 


By C. L. Burnham and G. PF. Root. 


Catching Kriss Kringle. 
By H. Baiterworth and G. F. Root. 


Santa Claus’ Mistake. 
By Baraham and Root. 


The Waifs’ Christmas. 
By Burnham and Root. 


Price, same as “SANTA CLAUS & CO.” 


BETHLEHEM 
By Frederic Weatherly and Geo. F. Root. 


A Superb Cantata for Adults. 








Price, 50 cents, by mail, postpaid. 


Bae 


Price, same as “SANTA CLAUS & CO.” | 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SANTA CLAUS & CO. 


Price, same as" SANTA CLAUS & CO.” | 
Judge Santa Claus. | 


Price, same as “SANTA CLAUS & CO.” 


| 


Price of each of the above Services, 5 


Price, same as “SANTA CLAUS & CO.” | 


Christmas Selections, 


| be used with or without the Carols, as may be 
| desired (except Series A, b ani C, which have no 


| Responsive Exercises). 


Consisting of select Responsive Readings,through- | 
out which are interspersed new and appropriate 
Carols. 


Christmas Services, 


Christmas Joy Bells. 
Cupola Steele. 
GOOD WILL TO MEN. 


ELS 
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Geo. Rareshide and P. F. Campigtio, 


PEACE ON EARTH. 


cents a single copy, postpaid. 


Consisting of pretty and easily learned Carols, 
preceded by a Responsive Exercise, which may 


Issued in twelve Series 

(A to M), the Series M being the issue for 1889. 

Price of each Series is the same as for 
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Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati 
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An endeavor has been made to include in SAB- 


BATH BELLS every department of Christian labor. | 


For use in young ladies’ schools, | 


The work has been classified for the convenience 
of Superintendents and Choristers, although they | 
will find in PRatse and Gospe. departments many | 
things suitable for the Sunday School. 


PRICE, 35 cents. | 


PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Oo., Cincinnati, 0. 
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| particular pieces. It consists of a Concise Elementary 
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| New Singing School Book. 
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aunt a 
Cc. C. CASH. 


A new collection of Sacred and Secular 
Music for Elementary and Advanced 
Singing Classes, hoirs, Institutes, 
| Conventions. and Common and High 


| Course, a Secular De ent, and a Hymn, Tune, and 
| Anthem Department, in each of which will be found 
a varied selection of bright and effective pieces. A 
large number of successful composers have contrib- 
uted to this book. Substantially bound in boards 
with a characteristic cover page. 160 pages. 50 cis. 


Price, 50 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MODERN ANTHEMS. 


VOL. I. 
By W. F. SUDDS. 





A special collection of Choice Arrangements and 
Original Compositions for the use of 


QUARTET OR CHORUS CHOIRS. 


This book c»ntains 208 pp. of vine church 
| music. and is entirely practi from nning to 
}end. The author is too well and favorably known 
| to need any encomiums at our hands. Suffice it to 
| say that we believe this book to su in real 

merit and practical worth any that have preceded it 
by the same composer. Specimen pages supplied on 
application. 

ce per copy, in boards, $1.00, by mail. 
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music, full of spirited, aggressive songs, for the use 
of Lodges, Temperance Meetings, Reform Leagues, 
etc. It is warmly endorsed by Miss Willard and 


| other officers of the W. C. T. U., and is to be used by 


the Union in its various meetings. No stronger en 
dorsement could be desired. 
Price 30 Cents; by mail, 5 cents additional for 
postage. 144 pages. ~ 
Published by 
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Soft and not fast. 
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